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THE  EIGHTY-SECOND  CONGRESS  OPENS 


Will  you  start  out  the  New  Year  by  writing  in  your  own  words  to  your  Congressman  your 
concern  about  the  present  race  in  arms,  and  in  particular  about  the  threat  of  univer¬ 
sal  military  service  and  universal  military  training,  and  ask  him  to  discuss  your  con¬ 
cern  with  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee?  Would  you  please  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  letter  and  of  his  reply?  If  you  have  forgotten  the  name  of  your  Congress¬ 
man,  ask  your  postmaster  or  write  the  FCNL.  We  suggest  you  write  your  Senators,  too. 


REARMAMENT  —  WILL  IT  INSURE  EITHER  VICTORY  OR  PEACE? 

President  Truman,  in  his  radio  address  to  the  nation  on  December  1$,  called  for  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  a  national  emergency  with  the  return  of  many  wartime  powers;  rapid  mobilization 
of  the  armed  forces  from  approximately  2,500,000  today  to  3|500,000;  higher  taxes;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  non-military  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government;  the  imposition  of  controls 
over  some  prices  and  wages;  and  the  transfer  of  much  of  the  nation's  energy  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  civilian  and  consumer  goods  to  the  production  of  materials  for  military  defense. 
He  announced  the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Wilson,  President  of  the  General  Electric  Compa¬ 
ny,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

President  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  University,  writing  in  LOOK  Magazine  for  December  19, 
1950,  insisted  that  universal  military  service  for  all  18  and  19  year  olds  must  be  enacted 
immediately  to  meet  a  situation  of  extreme  gravity  and  that  we  should  put  a  large  force  of 
troops  in  Europe  for  a  decade  or  more  if  necessary.  The  Eighty-Second  Congress,  which  con¬ 
venes  January  3,  will  be  conducting  hearings,  and  debating  what  authority  and  money  it  will 
grant. 

The  Cost  Is  Skyrocketing 

Already  for  this  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  Congress  has  appropriated  in  excess  of 
$53  billion  for  military  defense,  with  at  least  $50  billion  more  to  be  requested  early  in 
1951  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  This  $53  billion  includes  money  for  the  armed  services, 
development  of  atomic  weapons,  and  civil  defense.  This  amounts  to  a  million  dollars  every 
ten  minutes,  day  and  night.  This  costs  us  every  hour  more  than  the  entire  world  spends  in 
a  year  for  meeting  hunger  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  or  combatting 
disease  through  the  World  Health  Organization.  Every  seven  hours  stretch  we  spend  more 
than  the  entire  world  plans  to  spend  on  the  United  Nations  itself  in  1951. 

Compare  these  figures  with  non-defense  appropriations  -  $2U^  billion,  $6  billion  of 
vAiich  was  for  veterans  services.  The  pressure  for  inflation  of  this  military  spending  is 
indicated  by  the  provisional  estimates  for  what  the  armed  services,  now  the  largest  buyers 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  shopping  for  with  the  $53  billion  now  available  to  them  — 
more  than  $10  billion  for  supplies  and  materials,  about  $10  billion  for  aircraft,  $12,5 
billion  for  other  equipment,  and  $1*9  billion  for  military  construction*  Do  you  remember 
that  some  Congressmen  said  we  could  not  afford  $300  million  for  helping  to  equalize  the 
educational  opportunities  of  27  million  elementary  and  high  school  students  in  the  United 
States? 
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Some  Irguments  Which  Are  Advanced  for  Rearmament 

Proponents  of  rearmament  argue  that  only  such  an  arms  program  will  impress  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  who,  they  believe,  respect  only  force;  that  our  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs  is  mainly  what  has  so  far  kept  the  Russian  armies  from  seizing  all  of  Europe  and 
marching  to  the  i^ngliah  Channel;  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  6  million  men  ready  to  march 
into  Europe  now  if  so  ordered;  that  if  the  industrial  and  economic  power  of  Western  Europe 
were  added  to  potential  power  of  Russia  and  her  satellites  it  would  tip  the  balance  nearly 
two  to  one  against  the  "free  world"  which  now  has  a  potential  of  about  twice  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  present  U.  S.  superiority  of  atom  bombs  will  shrink  rapidly  as  Russia  builds  some  which 
can  be  used  against  the  West,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  military  strength  in  man¬ 
power  and  air  power  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  atom  bomb  strength.  The  crucial  timetable 
is  often  given  as  the  next  two  years,  although  frequently  the  period  for  maintaining 
"partial  mobilization"  of  millions  of  men  and  weapons  is  spoken  of  as  from  five  to  twenty 
years. 

There  appears  to  be,  so  it  is  claimed,  a  carefully  planned  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
■'''''ders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  domination  of  the  entire  world  as  evidenced  by  the  absorp- 
'^ion  of  one  satellite  after  another,  the  large  percentage  of  Soviet  national  esqpenditures 
which  go  for  military  purposes,  the  great  number  of  Soviet  men  under  arms,  the  arming  and 
encouragement  to  aggression  on  the  part  of  North  Korea,  the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  into  the  Korean  war,  the  obstruction  by  the  Russians  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Soviet  pressure  on  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Germany  and  Yugoslavia  and  Iran  and  Tibet  and  Indo- 
China  and  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  States  and  Burma,  and  so  on. 

Two  Fundamental  Questions 

First,  will  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  more  willing  and  more  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  workable  settlement  two  years  or  five  years  or  ten  years  from  now,  after  both  sides 
have  built  many  more  atomic  bombs  and  perhaps  hydrogen  bombs,  conscripted  millions  more 
men,  created  more  fear  and  further  convinced  themselves  that  they  cannot  deal  with  each 
other?  It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  can  negotiate  only  from  "situations  of 
strength."  Will  the  creating  of  "situations  of  strength"  provide  a  more  adequate  ground 
for  negotiation?  Is  there  any  assurance  that  "situations  of  strength"  will  not  in  like 
manner  be  established  by  Russia  and  China?  Unconfirmed  news  stories  indicate  that  since 
the  United  States  has  started  its  rearmament  program.  Communist  China  has  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  to  build  up  a  12,000,000  man  armed  force.  Such  is  the  vicious  circle  of  any  arma¬ 
ment  race. 

Second,  is  the  building  up  of  large  armaments  any  guarantee  of  peace?  In  speaking  of  the 
implications  of  waging  the  cold  war  for  a  generation.  Senator  Brien  McMahon  said  to  the 
Senate  on  February  2,  1950; 

"Arrayed  against  the  choice  of  such  a  policy  is  5 >000  years  of  recorded  history,  idiich 
teaches  again  and  again  and  again  that  armament  races  lead  to  war  —  under  today's 
conditions,  hydrogen  war." 

The  more  we  rely  upon  force,  which  we  denounce  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Koreans  for  using,  the  more  we  narrow  any  moral  superiority  which  we  as  a  nation  might  have. 
The  world  is  faced  with  the  anomaly  of  rearming  Germany  and  Japan,  only  five  years  after  a 
war  had  been  fought  to  disarm  them.  Such  an  expenditure  of  men,  money  and  resources  can 
only  be  undertaken  and  maintained  by  constant  appeals  to  fear  and  the  suppression  of  more 
and  more  civil  liberties  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  so  called  "free  world" 
would  rapidly  become  a  world  of  conscription  and  regimentaticxi . 
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Th.e  pyraitidlng  of  guns  and  planes  and  bombs  by  the  United  States  offers  no  basic  hope  to  . 
the  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa.  For  so  long  as  we  put  our  trust  and  faith  and 
money  in  this  kind  of  a  rearmament  program,  the  United  States  Congress  will  ha^e  neither 
the  determination  nor  the  funds  to  carry  out  an  adequate  alternative  program  of  economic 
aid  and  reconstruction*  It  threatens  our  economy  with  bankruptcy*  It  means  the  increas¬ 
ing  strangulation  of  the  United  Nations  between  two  huge  power  blocs.  Instead  of  rearma¬ 
ment  the  United  States  ought  to  take  the  leadership  in  pressing  for  a  much  more  vigorous 
constructive  program.  Including  a  comprehensive  plan  for  universal  disaznam^t,  which  the 
President  suggested,  but  did  not  outline  in  detail,  in  his  speech  before  the  U  N  Assembly 
on  its  fifth  anniversary,  October  2U,  1950. 

The  Paradox  of  German  and  Japanese  Rearmament 

Take  only  one  of  the  many  serious  implications  of  the  present  rearmament  program  —  its 
effect  on  Germany  and  Japan* 

Two  world  wars  have  been  fought  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  largely  aimed  at  destroy¬ 
ing  German  militarism.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  recreate  German  military  power,  to  integrate 
it  into  a  Western  European  army.  The  German  authorities  in  the  American  Zone  have  countered 
with  a  demand  for  full  equality  of  status  in  dealing  with  the  West,  but  have  been  told, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  for  December  23,  that  West  Germany's  diplomatic  advance 
toward  such  equality  would  depend  upon  its  military  contribution  to  West  European  defense* 
Soviet  leaders  issued  a  warning  in  October  that  they  would  not  "tolerate"  German  rearmament 
in  the  Western  Zones,  although  they  have  been  arming  the  police  in  Eastern  Germany. 

The  Yalta  agreement  of  February  19U5  between  Churchill,  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  declared: 

"It  is  o\ir  inflexible  purpose  to  destroy  Gezman  militarism  and  Nazism,  and  to  insure 
that  Germany  will  never  again  be  able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world." 

In  the  Law  for  Liberation  from  National  Socialism  and  Militarism,  which  was  decreed  in  the 
American  Zone  in  19U5,  paragraph  13a  read: 

"Any  German  yiho  by  spreading  National  Socialist,  militarist,  or  racial  ideas,  or  by 
other  activities  on  behalf  of  National  Socialism  and  militarism  impedes  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  peaceful,  democratic  state,  or  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world,  is 
liable  to  punishment*" 

Dr.  Heinemann  resigned  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  rearming 
of  Germany.  He  has  been  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  and 
explained  his  resignation  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  saying: 

"God  did  not  strike  twice  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  only  to  have  them 
pick  it  up  the  third  time." 

In  his  column  of  December  12,  Walter  Lippman  warns  that  rearmament  of  Germany  will  be  more 
provocative  than  preventive  : 

j  "It  would  be  only  prudent,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  at  some  point  in  the  rearmament 
of  the  Germans  —  long  before  they  are  an  effective  military  power  again,  the 
provocation  in  Germany  would  overbalance  the  deterrent  power  of  the  United  States." 

James  P.  Warburg  writes  in  The  Nation  that  he  believes  that  German  rearmament  would 

"...  weaken  the  position  of  the  non-Communist  world,  stultify  its  cause,  and  destroy 
all  hope  of  the  eventual  emergence  of  peaceful,  democratic  societies  in  Germany  and 
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Japan,  probably  convert  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  from  reluctant  Hussian  satel¬ 
lites  into  enthusiastic  allies,  irtiereas  rearming  Japan  may  well  alienate  our  few 
remaining  friends  in  Asia*”  ♦ 

A  statement  questioning  Japanese  rearmament  was  released  on  December  18,  1950,  signed  by 
66  religious  leaders  and  educators  which  said: 

"The  constitution  of  Japan,  with  the  full  sanction  if  not  on  the  initiative  of  the 
American  Occupation,  contains  the  following  clause  :  *War,  as  a  sovereign  right  of 
the  nation,  and  the  threat  or  use  of  force  is  forever  renounced  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  with  other  nations*  The  maintenance  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
other  war  potential  will  never  be  authorized*  The  right  of  belligerency  of  the  state 
will  not  be  recognized*'  It  is  supported  by  a  noble  sentence  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  which  reads  :  'Desiring  peace  for  all  time  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
high  ideals  controlling  human  relationship  now  stirring  mankind,  we  have  determined  to 
rely  for  our  security  and  survival  \Q)on  the  Justice  and  good  faith  of  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world*' 

"Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  persistent  and  authoritative 
reports  that  the  United  States  is  now  pressing  for  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  which  will 
place  no  restrictions  on  Japanese  rearmament,  and  that  our  government  proposes  to  seek 
from  a  rearmed  Japanese  government  an  'invitation'  to  use  that  country  as  an  American 
base* 

"The  reasons  against  such  a, policy  seem  to  us  overwhelming.  It  involves  a  fearful 
risk  of  re-establishing  in  Japan  the  very  militarism  for  the  destruction  of  which  so 
much  American  blood  was  shed*  It  means  the  continuance  of  American  Occupation  in 
disguise,  at  the  moment  when  the  American  government  itself  recognizes  that  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  must  be  terminated*  It  will  vastly  increase  the  suspicion  which  Asiatic  peoples 
feel  about  American  designs  in  the  Orient  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  Communism* 

"A  re-militarized  Japan  will  arouse  among  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  peoples  memo¬ 
ries  of  past  Japanese  aggression  and  fears  of  its  repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Japan  which  was  genuinely  independent  of  western  control,  and  idiich  kept  itself  free 
from  the  conflicts  of  the  great  powers  would  probably  be  more  secure  against  attack 
from  Russia  or  other  countries  than  a  re-militarized  Japan*  Moreover,  such  a  free 
and  non-belligerent  Japan  would  be  an  inspiring  example  to  other  Asiatic  peoples  and 
thus  a  bulwark  against  the  further  spread  of  Communism  in  the  Orient* 

"We  hope,  therefore,  that  a  peace  treaty,  under  which  the  Japanese  constitution  will 
be  fully  respected  and  the  «Iapanese  people  are  unequivocally  granted  their  independence 
will  soon  be  enacted*  We  plead  with  our  government  not  to  abandon,  now  that  it  is 
being  put  to  the  test,  the  policy  which  led  it  to  sanction  the  insertion  of  the  war- 
renouncing  clause  into  the  Japanese  constitution.  " 

Signers  of  the  above  statement  include:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Honorary  Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  Professor  Roland  H.  Bainton  of  Tale  University  Divinity  School 
Dr*  T*  T*  Brumbaugh,  Secretary  for  Japan  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Dean 
Walter  Muelder  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology;  Dean  John  Warren  Day  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


♦  The  Nation  for  December  16,  1950  is  a  120-page  85‘Ui  Anniversary  number  devoted  to  the 
question  of  "Peace  with  Russia:  Can  It  Be  Negotiated?"  We  would  encourage  you  to  read 
it  carefully* 
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INSTEAD  OF  REARMAMENT 

There  can  be  no  easy,  pat  answer  to  a  world  crisis  which  is  heading  the  world  rapidly 
toward  a  possible  World  War  III*  Only  heroic  action  and  the  mobilization  of  spiritual, 
economic  and  politital  resources  with  an  energy  and  determination  comparable  to  the  loyalty 
and  sacrifice  now  devoted  to  an  insatiable  military  program  can  change  the  direction  in 
Thich  the  world  is  moving.  There  must  be  a  prodigious  effort  to  outlaw  war  itself  by 
creating  world  law,  establishing  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  world  law,  and  the 
achievement  of  universal  disarmament  under  law. 

One  would  be  blind  not  to  face  frankly  the  seriousness  of  this  hour.  The  Soviets  have 
used  the  veto  some  UU  times,  voted  against  the  cease-fire  resolution,  and  in  many  other 
ways  have  obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  U  N  over  the  past  five  years.  Their  intransigence 
will  have  to  change  if  progress  is  to  be  made*  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  world  still 
remembers  that  it  was  Congress,  by  debate  and  vote,  which  declined  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  or  the  World  Court  during  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  and  for  too  long 
thus  boycotted  the  first  organized  efforts  to  establish  an  international  political  and 
legal  system.  The  complexity  of  adequate  solutions  to  present  world  tension  cannot  be 
dealt  with  fully  in  one  Newsletter,  but  an  alternative  course  will  include  the  following 
elements  and  many  more  : 

1,  Resist  the  idea  that  a  world  war  is  inevitable  or  desirable,  "Faith  is  the  bird  that 

feels  the  light  when  the 

dawn  is  still  dark,"  said  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Assuming  that  world  war  is  inevitable  is 
one  factor  in  making  it  so.  Let  us  not  think  that  the  way  to  get  out  of  a  little  war  is  to 
get  into  a  bigger  one,  as  so  many  have  urged  in  calling  for  the  use  of  the  atcxn  bomb  and 
the  bombing  of  Peiping,  Shanghai,  and  other  Chinese  cities*  The  First  World  War  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  unleashed  revolutionary  communism  on  the  world,  and  the 
Second  World  War  increased  the  power  of  the  Conmnmists  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  The 
effects  of  a  Third  World  War  would  more  likely  be  to  spread  the  influence  of  communism 
because  of  the  resulting  worldwide  desolation  and  destruction  than  to  curtail  its  power. 

The  methods  of  war  are  immoral  and  self-defeating*  "Nations  can  no  longer  commit  murder 
without  simultaneously  committing  suicide." 

2*  Strengthen  the  peace  making  functions  and  machinery  of  the  U  N.  The  United  Nations  has 

a  difficult  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  role  in  providing  a  meeting  place  for  extremely  dissimilar  countries. 
Some  wo\;dd  restrict  it  to  an  ^lUiance  of  similar  countries  rather  than  seek  to  make  it  a 
universal  organization.  There  is  still  a  temptation  to  try  to  make  the  U  N  an  instrument 
of  American  foreign  policy,  or  to  by-pass  it  when  convenient  in  aid,  reconstruction  and 
armament  programs. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  which  might  be  done  now:  Recruit  the  best  minds  and 
strongest  personalities  to  serve  on  commissions  to  try  and  iron  out  the  world’s  trouble 
spots;  focus  the  attention  of  the  world  on  areas  which  threaten  the  peace  and  never  take 
the  spotlight  of  world  attention  off  of  them;  make  our  appeals  not  only  to  governments, 
but  to  the  peoples  who  fight  the  wars,  do  the  dying  in  vain,  and  sweat  out  the  taxes;  it 
is  the  real  job  of  the  U  N  to  prevent  wars  or  to  stop  them  ~  not  to  fi^t  them;  develop 
a  world  civilian  police  force  trained  and  equipped  to  seek  out  those  individuals  itio  coa~ 
spire  against  the  peace, and  develop  the  laws  under  which  they  could  be  apprehended;  build 
up  the  moral  leadership  of  the  smaller  and  middle  powers  to  serve  as  mediators  and  a  re¬ 
straining  influence  on  the  Big  Powers;  explore  whether  there  must  be  a  period  of  more 
secret  diplomacy  in  the  sense  of  seeking  possible  agreements  without  the  full  blare  of 
publicity  and  the  unwillingness  of  negotiators  to  "lose  face"  by  modifying  their  original 
positions. 
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Since  the  world  is  rapidly  being  divided  into  two  power  blocs,  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  alternatives.  One  is  suicidal  war.  The  second  is  a  division  of  the  world  between 
the  power  blocs,  each  exhausting  its  resources  in  a  constant  attempt  to  exceed  the  other 
in  militaxy'  power.  Such  power  struggles  in  the  past  have  usually  resulted  in  war  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  this  conflict  would  prove  different.  The  third  alternative  is  the 
resolving  of  that  power  conflict  in  a  larger  sovereignty.  Does  that  not  mean  world  govern¬ 
ment,  world  law,  and  world  disarmament?  Is  not  this  the  imperative  lesson  of  the  hour? 


3.  Continue  efforts  for  mediation  and  negotiation.  It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  statesmen 

today  to  explore  every  possive  avenue 

toward  negotiated  settlement.  Where  the  U  N  can  be  used,  use  the  U  N.  Where  third  pary 
mediation  and  third  party  Judgment  can  be  applied,  take  advantage  of  such  good  offices  to 
explore  and  seek  some  common  agreement.  Sometimes  direct  negotiations  are  most  practical. 
Sometimes  negotiators  have  to  be  changed,  when  they  reach  a  prolonged  ia^asse,  or  falter  in 
their  attempts  to  find  a  solution. 

The  moral  problems  are  not  easy  or  simple*  It  is  always  a  temptation  to  equate  Justice  and 
right  for  a  point  of  view  that  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  complex  background  or  a  mixture  of 
motives.  The  United  States  Government  does  not  want  to  reward  or  encourage  aggression,  nor 
barter  away  the  liberties  of  other  people,  nor  be  guilty  of  appeasement,  nor  yield  at  the 
point  where  it  believes  such  yielding  would  increase  the  possibilities  of  aggression  or  war* 
But  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  the  tortuous  road  sprinkled  mistakes  by  which  the  world  has 
arrived  at  its  present  peril,  and  to  gloss  over  our  own  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  fabric  of  civilization,  so  that  humility  must  be  a  large  ingredient  if  the 
world  is  to  work  its  way  out  without  war.  People  are  conditioned  to  think  that  war,  with 
its  slaughter  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  childrer,  is  the  honorable  and  realistic  way 
out. 
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The  crisis  over  Korea  deepens  week  by  week.  Ever  since  the  Korean  war  began,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Friends  Committee  have  been  urging  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  seek  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  dispute,  because  for  one  thing  the  longer  the  war  went  on  the  more  the 
danger  of  direct  Chinese  and/or  Russian  involvement.  One  proposed  basis  of  negotiation 
was  made  by  a  group  of  21  Boston  men,  including  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
They  sent  the  following  suggestions  to  Presid«it  Truman  and  Secretaiy  of  State  t)ean 
Acheson  early  in  December  : 

"Subject  to  conditions  such  as  are  listed  below,  immediate  acceptance  by  the  United 
Nations  of  what  we  understand  to  be  the  three  Chinese  armistice  proposals,  namely: 
withdrawal  of  United  Nations  troops  from  Korea;  withdrawal  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  from 
Formosan  waters;  the  seating  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
at  the  United  Nations. 

"The  kind  of  conditions  we  have  in  mind  are:  (a)  That  the  Chinese  also  withdraw 
from  Korea;  (b)  .  that  a  United  Nations  Commission,  primarily  of  Asiatic  m«Bber- 
ship,  be  formed  to  hold  a  free  election  for  all  Korea;  (c)  that  a  United  Nations 
force  be  authorized  to  police  the  terms  of  this  agreement  in  Korea;  (d)  that  the 
Chinese  agree  to  arbitration  of  the  Formosa  question  throu^  the  United  Nations.  " 
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However,  the  United  States  refused  to  discuss  the  Chinese  conditions  and  insisted  first  on 
a  cease-fire  agreement.  As  this  Newsletter  is  being  written,  no  trace  has  been  arranged. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  whether  progress  can  be  most  hopefully  made  in  re¬ 
lations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  piece  meal  and  limited  agreements 
or  by  over-all  negotiation.  Grenville  Clark  puts  the  case  for  general  negotiation  in  his 
article  in  The  Nation  for  December  16,  on  "The  Essentials  of  Peace"  t 
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'Hfe  are  only  trifling  with  the  problem  of  world  order  until  we  realize  that  disarmament 
is  the  pre-condition  of  peace,  and  ^rther  that  disarmament  must  apply  not  only  to  all 
nations  but  to  conventional  as  well  as  atomic  weapons*  We  must  realize  also  l^at  dis¬ 
armament  and  a  general  political  settlement  are  interdepend^t.  As  long  as  the  great 
political  questions  remain  unsettled  —  Germany,  Japan,  China,  and  so  forth  — 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Russia  can  be  expected  to  disarm*  Nor,  conversely,  can 
they  be  expected  to  make  any  real  settlement  of  the  political  questions  while  remain¬ 
ing  armed.  It  follows  that  a  general  political  settlement  and  disarmament  are  inextri¬ 
cably  intertwined  and  must  be  handled  in  a  single  comprehensive  negotiation. 

"Even  such  thorny  problems  as  Germany,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Russian  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe  might  yield  to  negotiation  if  effective  disarmament  were  a  leading 
feature  of  the  settlement  itself.  The  question  of  disarmament  must  therefore  be  an 
‘  integral  part  of  the  great  negotiation*" 

U.  Press  for  universal  disarmament.  No  country  has  yet  come  forward,  since  the  end  of 
i  World  War  II,  with  a  comprehensive,  overall  plan  for 

the  universal  elimination  of  national  armaments*  We  would  urge  the  United  States  Govem- 
^  ment  to  initiate  such  a  crusade  and  really  mean  it,  and  put  behind  it  the  zeal  and  the 
drive  and  the  persistence  which  it  is  now  devoting  to  armaments*  The  United  States  did 
take  a.:lead  in  the  so-called  Baruch  proposals  for  the  international  ownership  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  which  were  not  accepted  by  the  Russians,  partly  because  of  the  provisions 
for  international  ownership,  partly  because  of  the  continuous  inspection  proposals,  aiid 
6  partly  because  of  the  timetable  on  outlawry  and  destruction  of  atomic  weapons.  However, 
the  United  States  never  effectively  replied  to  the  counter  proposals  for  consideration  of 
all  weapons  nor  to  the  proposal  for  one-third  disarmament  by  suggesting  some  other  formula 
if  those  offers  were  unacceptable* 

Can  the  thorny  question  of  inspection  be  solved  short  of  an  all-round  determination  to  mo"  o 
rapidly  toward  the  elimination  of  all  weapons?  Universal  disarmament  was  proposed  by  the 
Russians  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars,  but  never  seriously  considered  by  the  Western 
powers,  so  that  it  is  not  foreign  to  previous  Russian  thinking*  So  long  as  revolutionary 
T  nations  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  heavily  armed  there  is  going  to  be  the  tempta¬ 
tion  without  and  the  possible  drive  within  to  commit  military  aggression  or  >  peoples* 

So  long  as  there  is  a  race  for  military  siqjremacy,  the  entire  world  is  at  .e  mercy  of  the 
two  power  blocs.  The  United  States  Government  is  deeply  concerned  to  prevent  further  ag¬ 
gression  and  not  to  barter  or  give  away  other  people's  liberties*  Armaments  are  both  a 
symptom  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  a  cause  of  insecurity*  The  basic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  aggression  must  Include  more  strenuous  efforts  to  develop  healthy  economic  and 
political  societies  and  the  removal  of  the  military  means  for  committing  aggression. 

5*  Use  the  world's  resources  through  the  United  Nations  for  worldwide  development  and 

reconstruction  *  The  world  is  no  longer  divided  into  economically  independent  or  self- 
sustaining  units*  It  is  therefore  no  longer  possible  to  deal  with 
isolated  segments  of  the  world  community*  A  world-wide  development  and  reconstruction 
program,  carried  on  throu^  the  United  Nations  to  utilize  world  resources,  is  necessary  to 
overcome  hunger,  disease,  poverty  and  illiteracy  among  the  underprivileged  areas  of  the 
earth*  Any  such  program,  however,  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  wishes  of  the  people 

^  involved  but  their  native  cultures*  It  must  provide  faith  and  hope  and  comradeship  as  well 
as  material  aid*  Countries  extending  such  aid  must  bring  their  practices  into  harmony  with 
their  professions* 

Such  a  world  wide  program  should  be  cooperatively  planned  by  all  nations  through  U  N  agen¬ 
cies  and  carried  out  through  decentralized  but  coordinated  operations*  Financing  ^ould 
come  from  all  nations  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and  might  well  be  secured  by 
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savings  resulting  from  disarmament.  It  must  be  done  in  any  case,  whether  disarmament  is 
achieved  soon  or  not,  if  we  are  really  serious  about  establishing  peace  on  earth.  The 
European  Recovery  Program  was  a  generous  move,  on  the  “rtiole,  but  it  was  not  world-wide  nor 
long-time,  and  it  became  increasingly  subservient  to  military  policy. 

Some  measure  of  the  possible  development  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  West  Germany,  with 
U6, 000, 000  people,  now  produces  more  industrial  goods  than  the  entire  continent  of  Asia 
with  more  than  a  billion  people. 

One  simple  illustration  of  lirtiere  the  United  States  could  have  done  more  is  in  sharing  the 
bounties  of  food  with  irtiich  nature  has  blessed  us  with  countries  facing  famine,  such  as 
India,  Jesus'  program  of  changing  men's  hearts  included  the  admonition,  "If  your  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him."  Often  we  have  been  reluctant  to  share  abundantly  even  with  our  friends. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  humbleness  to  give  aid  to  those  who  are  less  privileged 
in  material  resources,  without  creating  ill  will  and  resentment.  Maybe  sharing  food  is  one 
of  the  avenues  to  atomic  peace.  It  would  not  cost  us  a  hundred  billion  dollars  to  try  it 
seriously, 

6,  Seek  an  end  to  colonialism,  totalitarianism,  and  racism.  One  prominent  American  educa¬ 
tor  said  to  an  F  C  N  L  repre¬ 
sentative  recently  that  he  never  attended  an  international  conference  without  having  thrown 
up  to  him  the  unfortunate  international  influences  of  the  policies  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  for  ending  such  practices  here 
if  there  is  to  be  intemationa  harmony  and  confidence. 

Colonialism  is  clearly  on  the  way  out.  But  national  independence  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  not 
enough.  We  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  revolutionary  world.  There  have  to  be  drastic 
changes  in  land  tenure,  policies  of  credit  and  taxation,  and  the  development  of  self-rule 
at  the  local  level.  If  the  world  is  to  be  free  and  peaceful  there  must  be  growing  inter¬ 
dependence  among  peoples  politically  and  economically. 

The  emancipation  of  peoples  should  not  result  in  some  other  kind  of  tyranny  or  totalitarian 
control  or  enslavement,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  We  cannot  impose  freedom  but  we  can, 
help  create  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  a  chance  to  grow, 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Some  other  way  than  war  must  be  found.  Mankind  must  be  saved  from  mutual  destruction.  You 
can  be  a  leader  in  your  community  to  arrest  the  tide  of  defeatism  and  despair.  You  can 
insist  that  the  potential  moral  leadership  of  the  United  States  be  expressed  in  constructive 
programs.  You  can  be  the  example  of  sacrificing  for  peace  as  humanity  is  asked  to  sacrifice 
for  war.  You  can  speak  up'.  Speak  out  I  Workl  Pray  I  Democracy  holds  each  one  of  us 
politically  responsible.  Christianity  holds  each  of  us  morally  responsible  to  do  our  highes 
duty.  Do  we  believe  "this  is  our  Father's  world?"  and  that  we  ought  to  live  in  it  as  His 
children? 


Correction  -  Washington  Letter  No.  82,  page  1,  The  number  of  the  CARE  Book  Bill 

should  have  been  S,  2U96.  None  of  the  four  measures  stressed  in  that  News¬ 
letter  was  passed  in  the  December  session  of  Congress. 

Thank  You  to  all  who  wrote  and  told  us  the  arrival  time  of  Newsletter  No,  82, 

Extra  copies,  St  each  or  $3  per  hundred.  Will  you  give  this  Letter  wide  circulation? 
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